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THE BUMP OF LOCOMOTION. While honk and hoot our ears|reply-paid tele grams, som of th 

iw alee 5 ; assail, answers to which are _ printed 
Motoring,” said Sir Anrrep Frirp, “has y: a > ‘ ose > do, 

done good by quickening the intelligence of With a unshaken. — # -al = (79 Tal : 

the ordinary wayfarer. Bicycling began to} But-when with supertrafiic, dense haar tia pOOTH (9). ase my 


hammer in the truth of the idea that it is better 
to go about with one’s eyes and ears open 
rather than shut, and motoring has completed 
the process, being responsible, too, for the 
creation in them all of a new sense—of 
ir (Tie 7 


How true this truth is !—Those of us 
Who aren’t yet dead are now be- 
coming 
(Juite wide-awake, and cease to cuss 
lhe scorching car and skidding bus 
Through London humming. 
We ’re getting on—we ’ve learnt the 
knack 
Of squinting 
Vision > 
Our panoramic eyes attack 
The feat of crossing every track 
With some precision. 


and of rearward 


We ‘re schooled to breathe the dusty 
trail, 
When by a road-hog overtaken, 
And sniff the petrol-laden gale, 








And diving 

thickened, 
Our motorists’ intelligence 

Itself will need an extra sense— 
Or meet a quick end! 
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HOW TO LIVE TO 200. 

The Daily Mail, which knows all, 
has been telling its readers how to 
live to 100—partly with the assist- 
ance of M. Mercunikorr’s new 
book, and partly with that of aged 
philosophers now living who are well 
on the way to the desired century. 
But what is 100? Let us live to be 
200 at least, and then we shall see 
many things. We may, for example, 
then know who is to be the new 
Bishop of Cuicnester, and what will 
become of the waste place in the 


sky is} 


rules for living to 100 in Daily Mail 
'and double them. That is to say, 
have two good consciences; spend 
only half your income; eat twice a 
little as possible; and drink doubl 
doses of water. 

Mr. C.’ B. Fry (35). Run no risks 
with the bowling. 

Sir Freperick Treves (54).. Never 
be ill. 

Mr. G. B. Snaw (51). Take car 
of your body. Avoid all meat; go to 
the Savoy only to laugh; never 
even speak to a doctor. 

Mr. E. J. Oprett (176). Neva 
worry about your health; take things 
as they come. 





Prixce Oar (5). Come carefully 


of Royal parentage and be well 
looked after. 
Mr. Punch would add a recom- 


Strand, and what will be the fate of} mendation of his own to all who wish 


Mr. THaw. 


To this end Mr. Punch 


sent 


out | this 


to live to 200 or longer. 


It is briefly 
Never say dic. 
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PLAYS CENSORED AND UN- 
CENSORED. 

In Casar and Cleopatra Mr. Ber- 
warp Suaw has set out to kill a 
brace and a half of birds with one 
stone, and all three of them have got 
away with just the loss of a tail 
feather or so. He might have been 


, content to adopt a purely serious 


vein, and given us a fresh historical 
study of Cassar in his relations with 
CLeopaTRA. But, having = of his 
eye on the second bird, he has chosen 
to make Cieopatra a chit of sixteen, 
instead of the grown woman that she 
actually was at the date of Cazsar’s 
appearance in Egypt, and has 
completely expunged the in- 
timate association of which 
Cmsanion was the visible re- 
sult. At the end she is 
left with the promise of 
Antony's arrival (historically 
he is not due for another 
seven years), and no hint is 
given of the flagrant inter- 
lude in Casar’s company at 
Rome. While taking infinite 
pains over details, and threat- 
ening the critics with a stupe- 
fying list of authorities, he 
has affected, in regard to the 
main issue, an _ ignorance 
which any schoolboy could 
correct. 

Again, he might have given 
himself up to a frank sacri- 
lege, and turned the hallowed 
page of history into a farcical 
palimpsest of anachronisms 
and modern instances. He 
has attempted this half- 
heartedly with a few belated 
references to the New Woman 
and barley-water and British 
propriety. But even this 
cheap kind of fun had its 
chance spoilt by Mr. Saaw’s 
passion for being instructive, 
and it is a rather pitiful reflection 
upon the standard of his humour 
in this play that the chief merriment 
of the evening was derived from the 
difficulty experienced by the World’s 
Conqueror in catching the right pro- 
nunciation of Flatateeta—a dullish 
jest of which our leading dramatist 
and his elect audience seemed never 
to weary. 

There was a third bird somewhere 
about within range—the fowl of 
melodrama ; and its tail-feathers were 
the deaths of Pothinus and Flata- 
teeta. The indignation which the 
second of these murders provoked in 
the breast of Cleopatra, who thought 
no more of killing than a cat, seemed 
to me to strike a false note in what 





Cesar. . « « « 
Cleopatra .. 
Ptolemy XIV. . 





was a rather tame finale. However, 
on a point of dramatic design, I am 
content to note the opinion of one 
critic who recommended Mr. Snaw 
to take a leaf from the book of Mr. 
Seymour Hicks. A cruel thrust 
this, though apparently dealt in per- 
fect good faith. 

As for the interpretation, Mr. 
TYorses JRopertson’s charm _ of 
manner was a constant delight. Was 
I wrong in seeming to detect a slight 
access of rotundity in his voice? I 
trust that his return to our genial 
climate will soon modify this. 
Meanwhile it perhaps tended a little 
to mitigate the humour of things by 





THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 


a certain portentousness which it 
lent to the utterances of this pleasant 
old fox of a Cesar. Miss GertTrupE 
EuuioTtt was delightfully fresh and 
precocious. But I think that the per- 
formance of Master Puriip TonGe, as 
the boy-king Ptolemy, gave me my 
moments, all too brief, of purest joy. 
I heartily wish, too, that Mr. Ian 
Robertson might have had more to 
say and do in the delightful réle of 
Brittanus (so spelt in my _ pro- 
gramme). As Cesar’s trusty hench- 
man, Rufio, Mr. Percy Ruopes had a 
great chance, but the motions of his 
arms and legs recalled too closely the 
coster-types of the Halls. Custom 
does not seem to have staled the 
attraction of Egyptian scenery and 





Mr. Forbes Robertson. 
Miss Gertrude Elliott. 
Master Philip Tonge. 





costumes, though the production of 
the comic opera Amasis is still fresh 
in the memory. I do not mention 
SHAKSPFARE’S Antony and Cleopatra, 
which Mr. SHaw would scarcely re- 
gard as a serious rival. 

I noticed that Mr. Asquiru, pro- 
tected by the martial presence of 
the Minister.or War, was occupy- 
ing a box adjoining the stage, a posi- 
tion which enabled him to make a 
close study of Female Government 
in the person of Cleopatra. 

On the following afternoon I sat 
interminably, and to my extreme 
physical discomfort, on a tough pit 
seat (humorously described as a 
** stall ’’) which fell to me by 
the ballot’s evil chance for 
the Stage Society’s perform- 
ance of Waste. Mr. Gran- 
VILLE Barker's brilliant play 
is crowded with many large 
and illuminating truths; but 
it contains also many obvious 
insincerities by which he con- 
trives to darken counsel on 
the subject of paternity. I 
am probably wrong, but it 
seems to me incredible that 
such a mass of tedious and 
obscure political dialogue (pro- 
bably interesting enough and 
clear enough if it was written 
down for you to read, instead 
of hurling itself like a torrent 
across the footlights) was 
necessary for the exposition 
of the prime motive — the 
ruin of a man’s public career 
through the illicit passion of a 
moment. I find it a weak- 
ness in the argument (which 
goes to show the dispropor- 
tionate cruelty of the punish- 
ment) that sufficient weight 
is not attached to the fixed 
moral attitude of mind of 
which this momentary act, 
committed in circumstances 
that were sure at one time or another 
to furnish opportunity, was just the 
inevitable expression. And it helps 
very little to defend the act as one of 
instinct. Once you begin talking of 
nature’s responsibility you will soon 
find that murder, theft, and most 
other offences against the Social 
Code may be conveniently arranged 
in the same category of savage pro- 
pensities. 

It is, by the way, a curious com- 
ment on the Advanced Drama that 
the two plays, Waste and The Break- 
ing Point, whose rejection by the 
Censor has so fluttered the dovecotes 
of Dramatic Intelligence, should 
have turned upon a revival of what 
one may describe as the theme of 
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THE JANUS FOUNTAIN. 


(In connection with the promised Licensing legislation of next Session, Mr. Asquitm has received rival deputations and replied to 
both sides in the language of conciliation.] 
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Attendant. “ Do You CARE TO PURCHASE TUAT PicTURE, Sir?” Visitor. “No THANKS, I’VE GOT A DOZEN UNDER MY BED ALLeavy,” 


Attendant. “ ONE MORE THERE WOULDN'T MAKE MUCH DIFFERENCE, Sir.” Visitor. “ ALL RIGHT, THEN, I'LL Have IT!” 
, , 














Unpremeditated Maternity, a feature The Waits that will not Wait. “The days when Catherine Moreland watched 
which in literature has become rather | 


Somonn Mememiew geen than ¢ ___|in feverish anxiety for Mr. ‘Tilney and his 
démodé since the days of Adam SEFORE November goes tney come sister from the windows of Mrs. Allen's com 


Bede. A melancholy throng— fortable lodgings in Pulteney Street was in a 
The performance. in almost every | 424 drone a carol out, or strum | Bath that had long ceased to know Beau Nash's 
letail wen wae fine. though in the|... be Herald Angels’ song; sway, as was Fanny Burney, who visited the 
Coen, was Vey eS, ee iTheir ‘‘ Merr Christmas ’’’ mere | ‘ity #2 1780 in Mrs. Thrale’s party.”~ Daily 
leading part, taken at short notice by | ” a Pat J . ” | Graphic. 
sheath : a , | oretence, ' 
the — — — - aoasient | They haunt my garden-gate, It is a little difficult to gather who 
omne : j ge awe 
compe Sy Scenes =O, | hesideees tn demande for genee— was in the bath, but if it is an 
one missed the manner of the actor | **S!¢uous In demands lor pen advertisement we quite see the point 
to whom the part had been originally | The Waits who will not wait. a isement we quite see the poin 
; > 7 5 Oe | 


, of the story. 
assigned—Mr. McKInne. He would! And when the Muse’s smile benign : 
have added a desirable touch of that! J])!umines my abode, 


physical brutality of which he is the 











| And some immortal Limerick line The patriotic Daily Telegraph must 
admitted master. | Is fairly on the road— be more careful. It insinuates things 
The same evening to see The|«* While “Shepherds watched ’’ the/|in its columns which it would be the 
Follies. Very refreshing and correc- fiends rehearse, \ first to condemn in a Liberal paper. 
tive after The Solemnities. 0. S. Till weapons from the grate In its description of a statuary group 
I snatch, but, vainly following, curse |the other day, it actually said: 

Another Ducal Mystery. The Waits who will not wait. | “There is also to be a lion at the back, which 

‘* This afternoon Major William F. | is emblematic of Greater Britain.” 


Collins, Royal Scots Greys, was| A tobacconist in Hull advertises 
married to Lady Evelyn Innes-Ker, |‘‘ Limerick Twist.’’ Tennis Elbow a a = 
youngest daughter of the seventh|and Diaboio Neck we had heard 

Duke of Roxburghe and brother of of before. It is our boast as a sport- : Commercial Candour. 
the present peer.”’ ing nation that all our games have Seen in a City restaurant: 
Pall Mall Gaz¢étte. | their risks. Teak AND Kipney Pir. 


This is hardly fair. 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 
A Paper Weppina. 
Broadlands. 

Dearest Dapnne,—Thanks ever so 
muchly for your loving but rather 
preachy letter of the other day on the 
occasion of what you are pleased to 
call the First Anniversary of my 
Marriage, and what IJ call my — 
Wedding. My dear child, what 
moss-grown sentiments! You evi- 
dently throw back to some ancestress 
who believed in all sorts of things. 
Your own notion of happiness, I take 
it, is Love in a Cottage. Poor dear! 
How fearfully you 've got left! In- 
difference in a Desirable Family 
Mansion is the order of the day. 
Still, don’t run away with the notion 
that I'm speaking against the holy 
estate. Far from it. I consider mar- 
riage quite a good idea, if there's 
plenty of money and you don’t see 
much of each other. And after a 
year of it, I feel qualified to speak 
with some authority on the subject 
to you, who, if 1 may say so, are 
still tilting at the ring. 

My Paper Wedding festivities have 
been the talk of the county. I dare- 
say you 've seen some of the accounts 
and pictures in The Sideglancer, The 
Peeress, and West-End Whispers. 
The presents simply rolled in—all 
paper, of course, and the nicest kind 
too. And to give the finishing-touch 
of success to things, on the very 
morning of the day fixed for the 
Paper Wedding Dance my goodman 
had to fly off to Dollarland—some- 
thing to do with tight or loose 
money, or panicky markets or some- 
thing, the result of the recent 
alarums; so there was no one to put 
the brake on, and we made things 
hum and a bit over! We were all 
dressed in paper—all we womenfolk. 
My frock was simply a dream—all of 


tissue-paper, dancing length, the 
skirt a mass of the _ daintiest, 
teeniest, kilted flounces. Everyone 


was raving about it. Bass looked 
all right in wall-paper, made Wat- 
teau; it had something the effect 
of old brocade. Wee-Wee, in pink 
gelatine-paper with gold-paper fringe, 
was exactly like a big bon-bon. We 
had to let the men down easy. You 
know what they are. They almost 
all jibbed at dressing themselves in 
paper. Only a few were good. 
Among them, Bosn, in  whitey- 
brown wrapping paper, was a big 
success; and Norty, in cream-laid 
note, made Incroyable, with the 
sweetest paper-lace jabot and wrist- 
ruffles, and a touch of powder in his 





figures. Aunt Gorpre refused to 
come, on the plea that it was “‘ too 
frivolous a way of marking a serious 
occasion '’—which is the longest 
name for rheumatism I’ve yet 
heard ! 

The piéce de résistance of the night 
was my new dance. It’s the thing 
now, you know, for a hostess to in- 
vent a dance, copyright it as far as 
she can, and have it danced only at 
her own parties. So, of course, your 
BuLancre is on the premises with a 
newone. Leo Marston, the musical- 
comedy man, wrote the music for it, 
and it ’s simply a screamer, my dear, 
a blend of valse, rag-two-step, and 
jiu-jitsu. It’s called the “* Valse 
Blanche,"’ and we danced it till we 
were half dead, and our paper frocks 
were things that had been. 

I managed to catch a wretched 
cold somehow; but I turned even 
that to account, for I sent out cards 
for a Sneezing party—everyone 
within mote of us who had a cold, 
and gave prizes: a weeny gold 
thermometer-charm for the one who 
sneezed oftenest (a local person got 
it; I believe he'd taken snuff or 
something), and a still weenier one 
for the runner-up. 

Among the crowd I got together 
for my Paper Wedding Revels was 
my last new protégé, a wonderfully 
gifted young Inventor. It’s a 
simply splendid way of booming 
yourself, you know, to finance a 
genius, or an expedition, or any- 
thing of that kind. Pameta MIpDLE- 
smire financed an expedition to go 
to some island somewhere and find 
some buried treasure, and though, 
when they got’ there, they found 
that not only was there no treasure 
but not even an island, it got her 
name up and made everyone talk 
about her. 

The young genius that I’m going 
to finance, or get Jos1an to do it, has 
made the most deliciously thrilling 
invention—something in the Ep1son 
way, but ever so much better. He 
calls it an Ideograph, and when you 
9 upon a good idea, you ’ve 
only got to press the ideograph, a 
little thing like a mariner’s compass, 
against your forehead, or wherever 
the ideas are, and it registers them. 
It will be an immense boon to writing 
people, and to public speakers, and 
Members of Sullemash, and, in fact, 
to everyone who lives by his wits. 
It will be a blessing, too, to nous 
autres. I often think of things to 
say at dinner or supper, and when 
the time comes to say them they 're 
gone. In that case you ‘d only have 


hair, was quite one of the show-;to press your ideograph, a pretty, 





gold one done with jewels, to your 
brow, and your ideas and smart 
speeches would all come back to you. 
Matcotm says heaps and heaps of 
valuable thoughts are lost to the 
world through people not being able, 
or being too lazy, to write them 
down when they occur, and then 
forgetting them. He looks so earnest 
and quite handsome as he talks of 
his invention. His eyes are most 
uncommon. As I said to Norty the 
other day, I don’t know even now 
whether they ’re grey or hazel; and 
Norty’s answer was that they 'd 
both be black if I talked much more 
about them! 

How poky of you to be going in 
for Esperanto! There ’s not a single 
thrill to be got out of it. Though 
no Esperantist myself, in my quick 
way I ‘ve seized all the points of it. 
You say just exactly what you like, 
but you generally finish by becoming 
a vegetarian or a fruitarian, and get- 
ting rid of your waist and your heels. 

Ever thine, BLANCHE. 





THE “SMART” SET. 


A Bouretarious Burwetta. 
(Prohibited by the Censor.) 

[In The Thief at the St. James’s Theatre-- 
as in Raffles and The Sins of Society—dis- 
honesty is largely the attraction.] 

Scene—1,000 Park Lane, the draw- 
ing-room. All cabinets, specimen 
tables, escritoires, etc., are double- 
padlocked and chained to the walls. 
The family portraits are painted on 
cast-iron and protected by bars. 
Burglar alarms are affixed to each 
window, and spring-guns to the 
doors. 

Lady Araminta Glide (discovered 
reading the ‘Illustrated Criminal 
News "’; carelessly.) What a stupid 
number! Father VaucHan’ on 
*“* House-lifting in Society,’’ another 
discussion on ‘Does’ Mayfair 
Sharp?’’ Racing Notes by ‘‘ Warned 
Off ’’—the old thing, dull as ditch- 
water! (Yawns.) Now, how am I 
to pay off that gambling debt? I 
wish bridge was By - the - by, 
why not have a try at mama’s writing- 
desk? She often leaves her money 
there, I know. (Jumps up, draws a 
bunch of skeleton keys from her 
pocket, and attacks the writing- 
desk). 

Enter Lord Frepericx Sr. LEGER- 
DEMAIN. He carries a_ jewelled 
knuckle-duster and gold-mounted 
revolver; he has no watch or rings 
visible to the naked eye. He 
glances shiftily round. 

Lord F. I have found your secret 
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at last, ARamrInta! 
a th—— 

Lady Araminta. Hush! I was 
only locking mama's escritoire for 
her. Do you mean that you suspect 
me, Frep? Then our engagement is 
broken off from this mo—— 

Lord F. Nonsense! I was joking. 
Here, let me steal (she starts 
guiltily) a kiss. (Takes a jemmy out 
of his breast pocket, lays it down, 
and embraces her in the catch-as- 
catch-can style.) But what about 
money? I can’t get the funds to 
square that last embezzlement, and 
you 

Lady A. Lost seven thousand at 
bridge yesterday afternoon; they all 
sharped. And can’t pay up! By- 
the-by, how did you get in? You 
know papa has forbidden you the 
house after that last swind 

Lord F. (starts guiltily). Keep 
quiet, will you? I took a copy of 
your front-door key in wax the other 
night. But what I called about, 
ARAMINTA, was this. A burglar—a 
friend of mine, I mean—told me he 
saw Lady Packmacuer cheat at the 
Cardsharpers’ Club yesterday. Well, 
suppose you dropped her a line about 
it—don’t you see?—and touch her 
for, say, five thou. to keep your 
mouth shut. 

Lady A. What! Blackmail? I—— 
You forget, Sir, I am a GuipeE! 
Leave this house inst (In a lower 
tone) By the way, do you think it 
would be safe? 

Lord F. Safe! Why, she can’t go 
into court after that affair of the 
Baronet. It’s as safe as Consols— 
well, a good deal safer than that at 
the present price! (Produces paper.) 
I’ve got the letter all ready for you. 
(In a business-like tone) Sign here, 
please. 

Lady A. You have robbed me (he 
starts guiltily) of my self-respect. 
(She signs it.) It does seem so de- 
ceitfi—well, spiteful, at least! But, 
Frep, dearest, I too have a rather 
happy idea. You know your hand- 
| writing is just like poor dear papa’s. 
Well, don’t you see, dear, if you 
wrote his name for him at the bottom 
| of this cheque—it would only be sav- 
ing him the trouble—then if I pre- 
sented it they would never suspect 
anything, and 

Lord F. (stung to the quick) Ha! 
| Forgery! And this the girl whom 
I had thought so—— 

Lady A. Here, don’t be a prig, 
Frep. It’s only a loan. 

Lord F. Never! Forge the name 
of my dear old friend Gur and—— 

Lady A. You must. If I do not 
haye ten thousand by to-morrow 


Ah, you are 
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“Wit you Excuse ME, Moruer, 1r I poy’t Go in wits you? You see Farner saip I was 
TO LIVE WITHIN MY MEANS, AND I DON’T FEEL aS IF I COULD AFFORD THE COLLECTION!” 








morning to meet a few defalcations, 
our family’ s spotless name will be 
dragged through the dust of the 
police court. 

Lord F. No—a hundred times no! 
I 


Lady A. It’s for the family 
honour. Besides, if you refuse, I 
have only to let Captain MARTINGALE 
of the Jockey Club know of your 

Lord F. (speaking loud and fast). 
I hear you, I hear you. (Unpad- 
locks his pocket, which is closed with 
a steel flap, and takes out a foun- 
tain pen.) Where do I write it? 
(Writes.) There! That ’s something 
like it, isn’t it? 

Lady A. Yes. But why do you 
keep your gloves on, dear? 

Lord F. Well, my finger-prints, 





you know. But this forgery does 
seem a bit low down. 

Lady A. Fiddlesticks! All the 
best people in The Newgate Calendar 
do it. 

Lord F. And now to put 
money on Crooked Girl in 
Welsher Stakes! (Embraces 
stealing her watch.) 

Lady A. (returns his 
taking purse from his pocket). 
joy, joy! The Gute honour is un- 
sullied! (Ezit Lord F. 
What, my own purse! (Opens it.) 
Empty ! He knew I should try to 
steal it back, so he took the money 
out. Oh, to ‘think that I should find 
my own Freperick dishonourable! 
(Rings the bell.) Parker, count 
the family jewels. (Curtain.) 
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for entrance fees, did I spend—without any cash return 


HOW TO MAKE POETRY PAY. to show for it at the end of the week! At last, one fine 

By One Who has D It day, I found I had won a fortnight in Paris, with all my 

my see vo has Dong 16.) expenses at a first-class hotel and a ten-pound note for 

Prope tell you that to be a success as a Poet you ‘ve, sightseeing ! And that for a last line which I had 


got to start young. Don’t you believe it! Take my|certainly not thought the best of the half-dozen I 
own case. Up to eighteen months ago, when I was ajsent in:— 
clerk in the City, I'd never written a line of Poetry— 
never so much as opened a Poetry-book since I left j 
school. And yet 1’ve done pretty well at it. The fact} Anyhow, I thought myself well paid for it in those 
is, the difficulties have been a good deal exaggerated| days, though the value of my work has gone up con- 
by the professional Poets, who naturally like to} siderably since. 
keep the business among themselves. What first When I told them at the Office that I vas obliged 
made me go in for it was a chap in our office getting a4t>» run over to Paris for two weeks the Senior Partner 
guinea consolation-prize for a Limerick he 'd sent in to aj was so impertinent that I had no alternative but 
competition in one of the penny weeklies. Now I knew to tender my resignation. I didn't care. I felt assured 
he was a most awful ass, so I thought if I went in for|now of being able to live by my pen in a_loftier 
the next competition it ought to be a soft thing for me. !sense. And I enjoyed myself in Paris. The head- 
At that time I hardly ___—, waiter and porter at the 
w what a Limerick was = : hotel, to whom I read my 
ept, of course, that it line, were most encourag- 
was Pos try), so my first ing about it. They said, 
ittempts, being done any- after 1 had explained the 
how, if you see what I puns to them, that it was 
mean, weren't quite up to “‘enormously spiritual.” 
the mark. Continental life must 
But as soon as I under- have stimulated my in- 
stood there were rules I tellect, for 1 hadn’t been 
et to work to master batk ten days _ before 
them. I don’t pretend another last line flashed 
that it was easy—but across me. It was in the 
depend upon if, no one Tube, I remember, and I 
ever came to the front yet jotted it down on my cuff 
without hard study. And at once for fear of losing 
a Limerick is a_ tricky it—for I knew it was a 
thing to put together. winner. Sure enough, 
When you've measured when the list of the ten 
your lines. and counted best came out, mine, viz.: 
your syllables, you ‘ve still “Such high-gienic high jinks 
got to be careful about brought him low !” 
fitting the rhymes into the was placed ninth! We 
cht places. And a lot ten divided the entrance- 
lepends, too, on the way fees, and my share worked 
they ‘re read aloud. I've out at £130 15s. 4d. Not 


“ And with real pain, not sham pain (champagne), he whiues (wines).” 























| 























tten some that were cata E bad pay that for a few 
yu ( t, and = yet ——— — seconds’ inspiration! I 
when read out you A MINIATURE PAINTER. doubt if Tennyson him- 


wouldn't know were- . bites eae ‘ -————_ self ever got a higher rate 
Poetry at all! Nowadays, there are books publishes | per line, even after he was made a peer. (Come to 
telling you how it’s dome; but I had to puzzle everything | think of it, it’s curious you never hear of any of the 
out for myself. old-established poets winning prizes at these competi- 
What I found hardest was making up some sort of| tions!) Well, my foot was on the ladder now, and from 
tory which would more or less hang together. Without | that moment I’ve never once looked back. 1 went into 
that, no Limerick has a chance of a prize, however good | the thing systematically, setting aside, as 1 recommend 
it may be in other respects—and imagination never was| my readers to do, a certain proportion of each week’s 
much in my line. So, try as I might, none of mine got| earnings for stamps, postal orders, and purchase of 
more than an “* honourable mention ’’ now and again;| every periodical that was running a Limerick competi- 
and, strange as it seems now, there were times when 1} tion. The more lines you send in the better chance you 
was very near chucking up the whole thing in disgust! | have of getting home on one of them—and, after all, 
Luckily for me, some of the literary weeklies just then | what are a few dozen stamps and sixpenny postal orders 
discovered that they were making the competitions too | if you can only land a prize of a couple of hundred 
great a strain on their public. So they took to supply-| pounds or so? 
ing the Limerick all ready made, except the last line.| I turned out hundreds of last lines, all different, at 
That you had to fill in. After that I left whole | high pressure, and one at least of them generally pulled 
Limericks alone, as I advise you to do. Don’t attempt| off a prize. I shouldn’t-like to tell you what my weekly 
too much. Specialise, as I did. Mind you, I don’t| earnings averaged during the year, for fear of bringing 
promise that the result will be the same. You may not| down the Income Tax people on me—it’s scandalous 
have the gift for it. Not that even I had not to wait for| enough that the labour of one’s brain should be 
my success. Many a sleepless night, many a sixpence | taxed at all!—and of course I may have been excep- 
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Farmer Giles (who knows tae chair trick—-to Waiter, who is placing chair for him). “ Now THEN, MA MAN, JUST LEAVE YON CHAIR 
ALONE, ELSE MEBBE YOULL BE THE FIRST ON YOUR BACK!” 








tionally lucky, though I am bound to say that 
the judging was most competent. Lately, as I 
daresay you've seen, some literary periodicals don’t 
employ judges—the readers themselves decide which 
last line is the cleverest. Nothing can be fairer. All 
the lines are printed in a special supplement with 
numbers against them, and there is a voting-paper sup- 
plied with every copy for you to fill in the number of| 
the line you think the cleverest, and send it in. You 
/can send in as many votes as you like to buy copies 
lof the paper. I’ve just gone in for a competition on 
‘this system. The line I consider the cleverest is the 
| following : 

“But her soul is con-soled now she’s heeled (healed).” 


| It will win, too—unless any of the other competitors 
have sent in more votes than I have; and, as I went to 
some trouble and expense in the matter, I don’t think | 
that likely. Not that it matters to me ifI lose now. For| 
[ have just landed a really big coup. As you may have | 
heard, an eminent firm of tobacco-importers offered a 
prize the other day for the best last line of a Limerick 
ibout their celebrated ‘‘ Nippah’’ trand of cigarettes. 
If you ask me, the Limerick might have been improved 





mend them conscientiously. I hadn’t finished my first 
hundred before my brain started working, and in six 
hours I produced what in my humble opinion is perhaps 
the best thing I ve ever done— 


“Smoked in street or in slippahs they re rippahs!” 


The double rhyme did it! And now, in less than 
eighteen months, I have achieved comfort and inde- 
pendence for life! 

Perhaps you wonder why I give you information which 
can only tend to increase the number of my rivals in any 
future intellectual contests. I don’t know that I should, 
if I were going in for any more of them—but I’m not. 
The constant mental strain has been too severe for my 
health; my doctor has warned me that, unless I give up 
all work at once, I must expect a serious nervous break- 
down. There is no success without its penalty. 
But if I am obliged to retire from Literature somewhat 
earlier than I anticipated, 1 do not complain. I have 
done better than a good many who have taken up Poetry 
as a pursuit, and the best I can wish my Readers is that 
they may all be equally successful. 

I see no reason why anyone should despair who 





oy a bit more polishing—but there was nothing the 
matter with the prize. A country-house furnished | 
throughout to own taste by a leading firm, a 50 h.p. | 
lumousine, a motor la vn-mower and a thousand a year} 
tor life! All you had to do on entering for the competi- 
tion was to forward an order for as many thousand 

Nippahs ’’ as you required to enable you to recom- 


possesses the necessary education and a sufficient supply 
of sixpences. 





“Can clergyman recommend two good ladies or otherwise for entire 
work of quiet country rectory? Man outside work. No washing 
No Sunday cooking. Three in family. £25 and £20.”—Church Times 


“‘Otherwise,’” we are afraid. 
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Sahil (to Native Bill Collector). “ Wet, wHat po rou waxt?” 
N. B.C. “Fotr RUPEES WHEEL-TAX ONE DOG-caRT, SanIB; TWO RUPEES TAX EACH TWO PONIES, AND ONE RUPEE ONE BicrcLe. ToTaL 
NINE rvpees, Sante.” 


Sahib. “Tlow po rou xxyow wnat I’ve cor? You've BEEN ASKING MY servants. AND THE WEIT TIME I CATCH YOU HERE I'LL SET 
MY POG ON TO YOU. Do YOU UNDERSTAND THaT?” 


N. B.C. “Yes, Sams, One rupee more poo Tax. ToTaL TEN gupees, Sante!” 








MAY AND DECEMBER. The grey fog covers the cowslip hill, 
And there ’s never a word of the daffodil. 
Hg - Oh Time, you may fling me your months away 
And the daffodils dotted the grass with flame, As fast as you like, if you "ll rest in Mav. 
And the duplicate notes rang cool and clear, 5 


As the cuckoo called to the waking year; m Ute 


Wuen over the hill the cowslips came, 





\nd when, as the dusk climbed down the sky, 


Motto for the Parishioners of Leyton. 
And the little stars blinked a bright good-bye 


[It is rumoured that there is a general desire for the Rev. | 


To the rim of the sun who had made them pale, Gitursenam, the county cricketer, to be appointed Vicar.] 

Out bubbled the song of the nightingale ; Our foes are not so much the world, the flesh and 
The cherry-tree out in the garden there, Satan, 

She felt the reproach of her branches bare, As other county teams that come to play at Leyton. 


And, all in a moment shining bright, ae 
Was robed and veiled in her bridal white. 





The following sporting offer must be recorded, if only 


The swallow skimmed by the river’s edge, for the sake of the Anti-Puritan League :— 
And the blackbird bustled from hedge to hedge; “Will make pair trousers for five Norwich hens; patterns seut, o 
And, oh, but the thrush was blithe and gay, offers."—Caged Birds. 





lor this was the beautiful month of May. 





7 : ; Mr. J. Burns, delivering an address on education, “ hoped that the 
But little it boots to remember this, | half time system would soon be abolished, and warned his andienct 
The dear green day of delight and bliss, | against professional football.” —The Standard. 

. = os : : : 

For now in a drip of dismal rain | But would professional football be much less de- 
The year draws on to its end again. | moralising if half-time were abolished ? 
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LETTING ILL ALONE. 


Joux Bow (Magistrate). “WHY DON'T YOU ARREST THAT FELLOW FOR INCITING TO CRIME?” 

CoxstaBLe Dinreiin. “AFRAID OF MAKING A MARTYR OF HIM, SIR. ITCHING TO ARREST HIM, BUT ITS MY 
BUSINESS TO PUT SOME RESTRAINT ON MYSELF.” 

J. B. “IT’S YOUR BUSINESS TO PUT SOME RESTRAINT ON HIM. WE'LL CHANCE THE MARTYRDOM.” 

[Speaking at Delfast Mr. Brrrewt protested that his fingers were itching to prosecute Mr. GisyeLt, the agitator, but that it was his (the 


speaker's) business to put some restraint upon himself, lest Mr. GixneLL’s power and influence should be increased by a few weeks’ residence 
in prison. } 
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Loafer (saluting perfect stranger). “‘I REMEMBER You, Mason, WHEN WE WAS IN THE REGIMENT.” 


Stranger. “ WHAT—IN THE NINETY-NINTH? ” 
Stranger, ““‘ A’ Company ?” 
Stranger. “ ALWAYS GETTING DRUNK?” 


Loafer. “ Yus, Masor.” 


Loafer. “ Yus, Masor.” 


Loafer, “I won't GO SO FAR AS TO DENY AS I TOOK A DROP EXTRY NOW AND THEN, Masor.” 
Stranger. “ DISCHARGED WITH IGNOMINY FOR COWARDICE?” 


Loafer. “’ARDLY THAT, Mason, For I aLLUS DID My DUTY.” 


Stranger. “ Taen rou'rs nor rua wan!” 








THE SOLDIER’S TUB. 

\ccording to the Press a weekly bath is to be compulsory for the 
lst South Staffordshire Regiment, and much consternation prevails 
mong the men—only cold water being obtainable.] 

EnGuanpb, I ask you, did your Tommy quail 

When foreign cannon belched their shocking fire? 

When bullets pinged around like driving hail, 

In the pursuit of duty did he tire? 
Alert for the alarum note of slaughter 
His legs, in spiral putties, bore him thither; 
And briefly, when his country ’s in hot water 
He ’s always with her. 
But, when you hale him to an icy bath, 
And bid him splash, and scrub from top to toe, 
It may be that you point him to a path 
Down which you ‘re not, yourself, prepared to go. | 
Perhaps his sub. or colonel in command 
(Feeling no keen desire themselyes to kill off), 





When bathing, turn the “‘ hot ’’ with stealthy hand, 
To take the chill off. 


Ordeal by water—when the water 's cold 

And darkly still in tanks of coffin shape— 
Dismays him, though ordeal by fire of old 

He never tried one moment to escape. 
Often, as brave men will, he feels inclined 

To wash his inner man with rum or whiskey, 
But baths, cold baths, to his fastidious mind 

Are much too risky. 








Local Colour. 

“Of course, something like this happened in the history of Rome 
when a great soldier, who was exercising his talents rearing cabbage, 
sprouts, and macaroni, was called upon to save the Empire.” 

Edinburgh Evening News. 

By a curious coincidence this is just the season for 
bedding out macaroni. 
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THE CREAT CLAPHAM MYSTERY. 


[“I don’t know where Clapham is.”—WAr. 
Atherley Jones, K.C., during the hearing of the 
Druce case (alleged). | 

Note.— Everything that follows is “ alleged.” 
Some of it is sub judice. The rest is ultra 
vires. Mr. Punch hopes that he is now quite safe 

‘I pon’? like it,’’ said ATMERLEY. 
‘‘ There has been too much mystery 
already. Surely you have some idea 
where Clapham is.”’ 

‘* Not the slightest,’’ said Jones. 
“Have you?’’ 

‘Let me think. Clapham—Clap- 
ham—I seem to have heard the 
name. I put it to you that it might 
be in California? ’’ 

“I venture to submit,’’ began 
JONES—— 

‘‘Tfave you an atlas? We might 
find it there,’’ said ATNERLEY. 





‘‘Thaveaglobe,’’ said Jones. ‘‘One 
of those things you turn round.”’ 

Ile walked across the room, and; 
began turning the globe. ATHERLEY | 
followed with Mr. PLowDEN’s pince- 
nez. 

‘It’s no good,”’ said Jones at 
last. ‘‘ It isn’t there.”’ 

‘* 1 put it to you,’’ said ATHERLEY, 
‘that we must have been very near 
it once or twice.”’ 

Jones accepted the statement, and 
proceeded to pace the room in deep 
thought. 

‘1 have it! ’’ he cried at last. “‘ A 
telegraph form... Now _ then, 
listen to this. ‘The Mayor, Clap- 
ham. Where are you? Reply 
paid.’ ay 

**Excellent,’’ said ATHERLEY. 
“Now we have nothing to do but 
wait patiently.’ 

Jones rang the bell, and gave the 
form to his confidential clerk. 

‘ By the way,’’ he said to Atner- 
LEY, ‘‘it is just possible that some 
other information may shortly be 
forthcoming. I consulted a private 
detective upon the subject, and my 
instructions are that he hag a clue.”’ 

An hour passed slowly. Then the 
clerk entered with a letter and a 
telegram. ATHERLEY seized the latter 
eagerly. 

“* Ha! ’! he cried. 

Jones peered excitedly over his 
shoulder. With trembling fingers 
the yellow paper was ripped open, 
and the answer upon which so much 
depended straightened out. It was 
short but to the point. 

“ aoe. 

Jones took his glasses off his nose 
and scratched his chin reflectively. 

“It appears to bear the stamp of 
truth upon it,’’ he said. 

‘* I take it,’’ said Arnertey, “* that 





it would be useless to cross-examine 


upon the point. I will only ask one 
question. What is the office 
post-mark ? ’’ 

“* Clapham.’ 

“‘Ah! Then he is there.” 

There was a minute’s anxious 
thought. 

‘“Hal’’ said Jonrs suddenly. 
“The confidential report.’” He put 
out his hand and took the letter. 
** Now we shall find something... 
Here we are. ‘Clues to Clapham’ 
he calls it. ‘ Clapham. Chghein is 
bounded upon the north by London, 
upon the south by London, upon the 
east by Lon——’ I put it to you 
that it is not in California, as you 
suggested? ’’ 

“I object,’’ said Atmertey. ‘‘ This 
is not evidence.”’ 

“The point is immaterial. Let us 
pass on. ‘Exports and Imports.’ 
This should help us. { Ezports. 8 
a.m., City Clerks. 10 a.m., Stock- 
brokers. Imports. 5 p.m., Stock- 
brokers. 7 p.m., City Clerks.’ What 
do you say to that? ”’ 

**I do not quite catch the drift of 
it all, but doubtless that will make 
itself clear later on.’’ 

‘*** Places of interest: The Junc- 
tion. Historic Resorts: The Junc- 
tion. Sacred Edi——’”’ 

‘*I should like to see this ‘ Junc- 
tion ’ he speaks of,’’ said ATMERLEY. 

**It must be a wonderful place,’’ 
said Jones. ‘‘ Something like the 
Coliseum at Rome, I take it.’’ 

***Clubs: The Junction. Romantic 
spots in the neighbourhood: Clap- 
ham Common.’ We must certainly 
visit this. Where was 1? Ah, yes. 
‘Museums: The Junc——’ ”? 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ said Arweruey. ‘* But 
with all due respect, what is this 
leading us to?’’ 

‘*True,’) agreed Jones. ‘* Ah, 
here we have it. ‘!Clapham, How 
to get to.’ ‘it 

** Excellent. I must make a note 
of this.”’ 

“‘ It is quite short. ‘Clapham may 
be entered from the east; it may be 
swooped upon from the south; stalked 
carefully from the north; or bumped 
against from the west. But the best 
way of all is to take a ticket for a 
South Coast town, and.see what 
happens.’ ’” 

** Jones,’”’ said ATHERLEY solemnly, 
“‘ we are on the verge of a great dis- 
covery. A week-end at the sea would 
brace us up.”’ 

: * * * * 


Jones woke up suddenly and 
looked at his watch. 

“I put it to you that we are 
there,”’ he said: <{° Where is my 
ticket? ** 


’ 





** I cannot accept it,’’ said ATHEr- 
LEY. ‘“‘I can detect no signs of the 
sea. But I will cross-examine the 
Guard.”’ 

** Guard,’’ said ATnerey, *‘ I have 
a question to put to you, but do not 
answer it for the moment. It is 
this. If I am correct in taking it 
that we have been three hours on the 
journey, and if, as I am instructed, 
this is the Brighton and South Coast 
line, then —supposing that the 
learned Station Master allows the 
question—where are we now?’”’ 

** Balham, sir,’’ said the Guard. 

A. A. M. 





FIREWORKS. 
More Facts asovut THe GREAT Fire. 


(With acknowledgments, as ever, to 
“The Daily Mail.”) 


DamaGE rhymes with Gamage. 


Two thousand Golliwogs were in- 
terested spectators of the attempts to 
put out the fire, while themselves 
remaining quite calm and unmoved. 
‘Their behaviour is beyond all 
praise,’’ remarked Mr. GamaGE, with 
enthusiasm. 

In order to instil confidence in the 
Toy Bazaar Mr. GaMAGE gave an ex- 
hibition of Diabolo for five minutes 
while matters were at their worst, 
using one of his own sets. 

It is estimated that 29 red, 36 
blue, and 15 green omnibuses passed 
the premises while the fire was at its 
height. 

It is believed that 100 per cent. of 
the passers-by stopped to glance at 
the fire. 


GREAT Fires oF THE Past. 


The Fire of London broke out near 
London Bridge on September 2, 
1666. The estimated loss was 
£11,000,000. Money was of greater 
value in those days. 

The fire at Moscow in 1812 raged 
for five days, and destroyed property 
valued at £30,000,000. 

Fire-engines were first used at 
Nuremburg in 1657. 

The London Fire Brigade uses 
17,000,000 gallons of water every 
year. 

See our Magazine Page for pic- 
tures of :— 

(a) Mr. Gamace. 

(b) One of Mr. Gamace’s sets of 
Diabolo. 

(c) One of Mr. Gamace’s Golli- 
wogs. 

(d) The A.B.C. shop a few feet 
away from GAMAGE’s. 

(e) A pail holding one gallon of 
water. 


(f) Nuremburg. 
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Alice. “ Cvniovser axpd curtovser!” 


REIGNS SUPREME. 
THEY ARE OUR IMITATORS 


“Your Masestr, 


Hatter. 


TENNIEL’S “ALICE” 


” 


LITTLE PEOPLI 





“Wo ARE ALL THESE FUNXY 


Alice. 
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|know if J am unique in this ex-|forms its readers that the wooden 
CHARIVARIA. perience. No, Sir, you are not.|dummies on board The Hero were 
Wirn reference to Sir Joun |The same sensation is quite common|ezact representations of British 


Fisner's statement that the people | among footpads. 


in this country can sleep quietly in| ** 
their beds, an old gentleman writes to . 
complain that those pesky motor 
‘buses won’t let him. 

+7 


The Tribune draws attention to the 
fact that the Tube Railways are 
curiously free from fog however dense 

Mr. Victor Grayson, speaking at|it may be above, and remarks that, 
Hull last week, said that, if Socialism | if scientists could find the reason for 





officers and men. 
°° 

Just as Paris always has the last 
word to say in regard to ladies’ 
fashions, so is London the authocity 
in regard to everything that apper- 
tains to men’s clothes; and a remark- 
able tribute has just been paid to 








were establishe d, his party could,| this, a cure for the fog evil might be|our city in this respect. A gentle- 
without any derogation from Socialist | discovered. We are not a scientist, man who claims to be entitled to a 
principles retain the Kiva, H1s| but we would confidently hazard the | share of the famous Page estate has 
Masesty is now in much better| conjecture that the cure would be to|come all the way from Australia in 
spirits. live underground. order that his -_ may be pressed 
a 1ere. 
Describing a | . a °° 

recent walk by ‘ With refer 
t he Kaise R, a > fi rae a i, ie } IROOM, ence to the -- 
contem porary 161450!) iH Vi Devoe pending exten 
AVS Here he r le {n al sion of the Zoo 
had the inspirit- | a wall z lil logical Gardens, 

| a statement has 


ing picture of 
turnbling waters, 
the sweep of 
Christchurch 
Bay, and the 


Cy ; 1k 






more distant A) => Ver af , 
view of the Isle =I ~ se 
of Wight.’’ Who hg wa 

is this ‘‘ sweep 


of Christchurch 
say’’? He should 
be a proud man 
to day. 
ae 

* . . 
officially 
that 


It is 
announced 
it is the inten- 
tion of the 
Suffragettes to 


launch an 
organised cam- 
paign against 


THE GIFT OF TONGUES. 


Cabinet Ministers 









| appeared to the 
effect that ‘‘ It is 
intended to open 
the new enclo- 
sures next 
| spring,’’ and a 
nervous old 
gentleman living 
in the neigh- 
| bourhood has 
| written to en- 
quire the nature 
of the animals 
who are thus to 
be allowed their 
liberty. 











Court and Personal. 
Function Postponed. 


“The police 
characterised the 








nos only at pub- Disgusted Coster (who has upset his cart and exhausted his own vocabulary, to sandwich-man). statement that 
lic meetings, but | «Pee yang, matey! Give Us a quiv's wortH!” the students were 
wherever they — --— - charged by the 
may chance to be outside their The Daily Chronicle, speaking a mounted police as untrue. The five 
homes. The Pre Minister has|a centenarian inmate of Norwich! students will be charged at Bow 
fled the country. | Workhouse, tells us that she ‘‘ was| Street to-day.”’ 


o3@ | formerly cleaner at a local church.’ 


Mr. Kerk Harpie is expected back|;The authorities resent the imputa- 
shortly. By a curious coincidence| tion, and deny that she could have 
the African pigmies are also return-| been cleaner anywhere than she was 
ing home this week. jin their Workhouse. 

°° * * 

The statement that the London | We understand that the foreign 
County Council will shortly sell six|correspondent who wrote to the 
of its Thames steamboats is pre-| Admiralty for permission to be pre- 
mature, though we admire its cheery|sent at the secret bombardment of 
optimism. All that has been arranged | H.M.S. Hero, was informed that an 
at present is that the six steamboats|endeavour would be made, if he 

wished it, to find accommodation for 


will be offered for sale. 
* * him on H.M.S. Hero. 
* * 


‘ Whenever a fog is present my 
spirits rise,"’ says a corresponde nt 


* 
By the way, a Continental news- 
in The Daily Mail. 


** I should like to: sheet with Anglophobe leanings in- 





—Daily Telegraph. 


Research of the Week. 


“The solo literature for the viola is very 
small indeed. Before Brahms contributed t 
it by arranging for the viola the two sonatas 
named above it was smaller still.” —Manchester 
City News. 

Heavens, how true. 





“The silk hat would not go well with the 
limitless veldt.”— Westminster Gazette. 

This is why hatters are always so 
careful to distinguish between the 
two, and why many men wear a silk 
hat on Sunday, and a veldt hat on 
week-days. 
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| these recent days of motor- 
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LOVE AND MR. LE QUEUX: 
CONSIDERABLE excitement has been 


} aroused by a passage in Mr. Le 


Quevux’s latest novel, in which he 
propounds with great eloquence and 
force his philosophy of the tender 
pa _— 

“How many young cynics filled to the gorge 


with weird literature, and mature people who 
have themselves loved in —— ee 


their youth, sneer at the 
word ‘love’! How many I -_ 
| times we have heard, in rs W 


‘buses and the attempt to 
conquer navigation in the 
air, that there is no love 
without interestedness! 
And yet the hard facts of 
everyday life are distinctly 
opposed to such a theory. 
Glance at a newspaper and 
you will see that love does 
still ‘make the world go 
round,’ as it ever has done, 
and that many an aching 
heart beats beneath a stiff 
shirt-front, and many a 
broken one beneath a 
jewelled pendant.” 


We append the 
comments of a num- 
ber of representative 
men in various walks 
of life on the poig- 
nant analysis of the 
famous fictionist. 

Canon ARTHUR 
3}ENSLEY BENSON 
writes as follows from 
Maudlin College, 
Cambridge :— 

**Mr. Le Qvevx’s 
doctrine of the illusive 
nature of appearances 
is no doubt based 
on extensive 
observation. Like 
Ulysses of old, he has 
studied the habits and 
visited the cities of 
many nations. But, 
with all respect, 1 
humbly venture to 
submit that this great 
philosopher takes a 
partial view of the 








made for the predominance of the 
spiritual element, matter does_re- 
act upon mind. After a good night’s 
rest I think nothing of turning 
out 5,000 words between break- 
fast and luncheon, but if I have been 
kept awake by any worry and failed 
to get a solid eight hours’ sleep, I 
find it hard to manage more than 
3,000 or perhaps 3,500."’ 





She. “ Now, 1sy’T THIS A DUCKISH PLACE?” 
He (doing his best). “ En—quite Lovisn!” 





music of the spheres, that made the 
world go round.”’ 

The Secretary of the Brooklands 
Automobile Track writes indignantly 
to protest against the assumption 
that there is anything in the pastime 
of motoring calculated to imperil the 
existence of disinterested affection. 
“* Was not the courtship of the Kina 
of Sparn,’’ he asks, ‘‘ mainly con- 
, ducted in motor-cars ? 
Are not the pioneers 
of the motor-industry 
conspicuous for their 
domesticity? W it- 
ness the name Mer- 
cédés, borne by every 
Spanish girl. It is 
painful to think that 
Mr. Le Qvevux, him- 
self the possessor 
of several fine cars, 
should have launched 
this innuendo against 
the character of some 
of the best sportsmen 
of the community.’’ 

The Tailor and Cut- 
ter states that many 
of the best people 
wear  soft-fronted 
shirts, except, of 
course, in the even- 
ing. An ill-dressed 
man, it adds, can 
never have a well- 
balanced mind. Love 
might make the world 
go round, but its 
course could never 
run smoothly without 
a good wardrobe. 

Lord Avesury, on 
the other hand, thinks 
that dress has 
nothing to do with 
happiness. ‘‘ Bees,”’ 
he writes, “‘are the 
happiest creatures I 
know, and they dis- 
pense with clothes 
altogether. Again, 
although I have had 
the honour of being 
personally acquainted 








matter. Persons who 
wear well-starched shirt-fronts have 
no monopoly of misery. One 
of the most unhappy men I have 
ever known habitually wore a 
flannel shirt, although he had been 
educated at Eton and King’s, Cam- 
bridge. Personally I am inclined to 
think that a very stiff shirt-front 
may in itself, in the case of a 
highly-strung, ‘sensitive, and intro- 
spective nature, be a cause of men- 
tal unrest. For when all is said 
and done and when all gllowance is 





Mr. ALGERNON AsuTON writes :— 


*‘ I was always under the impres- 
sion that when a heart was broken 
it stopped, and its owner was only 
fit to be removed to his family vault, 
if he happened to have one. Yet 
Mr. Le Quevx speaks of a broken 
heart beating beneath a jewelled 
pendant. That seems to me a phy- 
sical impossibility. I may add that 
I have always been inclined to be- 
lieve that it was not love, but the 





—— with many queen 
bees, I have never encountered one 
who wore a jewelled pendant, or, in- 
deed, any jewels at all.” 





** Australia is more than a hundred 
years old,’’ writes Major Puarp 
Trevor in The Daily Telegraph. 
While we are not disposed for one 
moment to doubt his statement, we 
would point out that the value of an- 
nouncements of this kind is greatly 
enhanced by some supporting proof, 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s The Broken Road (Smirn, 
Exper) is an admirable example of what can be made 
by a skilled craftsman out of one or two ideas, a mass 
of literary material of other people’s manufacture, and 
the customary few weeks’ travel in a strange land. 
Its main idea is found in the influence of residence 
and education in England upon the character of 
native Indian Princes. Mr. Mason shows such influence 
to be pestilential, and considers no argument on the 
other side. The idea is not quite so new as the author 
would seem to want us to believe when he makes 
a British l’rontier Resident utter from his death-bed a 
warning on this subject for the benefit of the Indian 
Government. Still, that was some time ago, a score of 
years and more before the tale really starts. A con- 
tributory idea is furnished by ‘‘ The Road,’’ which is 
being carried forward in a desultory way through Chil- 
tistan towards the Hindu Kush, and serves first as a 


bond and then as a cause of severance between young 
Linforth, in whose family the making of this road is a 


tradition, and the Prince of Clhiltistan, his chum at 


ton. For his Frontier material Mr. Mason had at 
hand such books as Sir GgeorGr Rorertrson’s Chitral and 
Mr. Knicur’s Where Three i’mpires Meet, and for the 
rest a great abundance of Anglo-Indian fiction. He may 
not have quite reproduced the atmosphere of Oriental 
mystery which pervades Mr. Kiptina’s Kim, but he 
has made a very readable book. Constructively it is 
rather jumpy ; some of its brief scenes and episodes being 
drawn from too wide a range of time and space. Nor in 
point of style has Mr. Mason brought to bear on this 
work the full battery of gifts and graces which he has 
at command. It has an air of hurry; and now and then 
its manner inclines to the obvious and otiose, as here— 
‘* She saw a small figure climb-a stile and come towards 
the house along a footpath, increasing in stature as it 
approached.’’ Still, as a story, The Broken Road is not 
likely to alienate many of Mr. Mason’s multitudinous 
admirers. 





If (as we shall never agree) it was either desirable 
or necessary to re-draw Sir Joun Tennreu’s unsurpass- 
able and immortal illustrations to Alice in Wonderland, 
Mr. Rackuam may be said to have performed the task 
as well, probably, as any draughtsman could; for he is 
an artist with a rare sense of grotesque fancy and 
humour and an extraordinarily delicate and sensitive 
line. But it were better, we think, for him to employ his 
imagination upon his own rather than other men’s 
business. Mr. Hernemany, the publisher of the new 
Alice, has secured some exculpatory verses from the pen 
of Mr. Dosson, which begin 

Tis two-score years since CarRo.t’s art 
With topsy-turvy magic 

Sent ALicge wondering through a part, 
Half comic and half tragic. 


The tragedy is not too apparent; while to be accurate it 


| is two-score years and two, the limit of copyright; for 


had it been less Mr. HEINEMANN would not have been in 
a position to publish this edition at all. 


It is years and years and years and year-r-rs, as 
Harry Lauper hath it, since J. K. S. looked for the 
millennium when the Rupyarps should cease from 
kipling and the HaaGarps ride no more. But these 


two are still with us, as hale and hearty as ever. 





It is true that the voice of the Rupyarp has been silent 
for all too long. But Mr. Haccarp has recently gone 
a-riding once more, this time over the seas to Spain. 
Personally I prefer to ride with him across country in 
Africa (where he has committed the solecism of making 
instead of burying a reputation). The jumble of 
Victorian sportsmen with prehistoric She’s and mythical 
mines appeals to the schoolboy side of my rature. 
Fair Margaret (Hutcurxson), who lived in Tudor times, 
and got mixed up with Frrprnanp and IsaBeLLA and the 
Inquisition, and a wicked Spanish Marquis, is not so 
much to my taste, perhaps because the schoolboy side of 
my nature is suspicious of anything that appears to be 
however remotely connected with history. Still, the 
lady is as sweet as she is fair, and her English lover as | 
brave as an Englishman should be, and their adventures 
by sea and by land are not only thrilling but possible. 
And now, as Mr. Kiper Haccarp has set him the | 
example, perhaps Mr. Kiriine will oblige with a song | 
or a story. For The Brushwood Boy (MAcMILLAN) is 
only an old friend in a new dress, altered to twice his| 
former bulk by the addition of a number of blank pages, | 
and others which are adorned with charming and | 
sympathetic illustrations by Mr. F. LH. Townsenp. 








Of Ilibernian writers 
And novel inditers, 
There ’s lashins at present, good, middlin’, and bad ; 
But, from Kerry to Carlow, 
None betters JANE Bartow, 
So tenderly quaint, so engagingly sad. 


You ‘ll search in her stories 
In vain for the glories 
Of Brian Boru or of Donnybrook Fair; 
But the homely emotions, 
The dreams, the devotions 
That fashion the heart of a people are there. 


The last of her labours 
Is called Irish Neighbours, 
And published by Hurcninson down in the Row. 
Six shillings the price is, 
And Punch ’s advice is 
Buy, borrow, or steal it, if Ireland you'd know. 





There is nothing at all like a ‘‘ Kitcat’’ about His 
Highness Sandro, though lie comes in Mr. Heryemann’s 
series of novels of that name. I have always felt that 
the impossibility of choosing a wife at will would cause 
me to despise the attractions of a crown, and it seems | 
that this little difficulty is keenly felt by Archdukes. | 
In this case the hero solves the problem by obtaining a| 





divorce and going into exile with his real affinity. There 
is an abrupt ruggedness about the method of ‘‘Kaspeck”’ | 
that makes his characters very bold and vivid, and this 
is especially the case with the heroine’s papa, who neve 
seems to speak without shouting. ‘‘‘ Have some tea,’ 
he thundered,’’ is the style of his discourse. Dut that 
is because he hates ‘‘ courtly life’’ and politics, and 
lives in the Cireassian hills. It is here that Nadeen: 
meets the Prince, who makes stormy love to her. 
Nadeene, by the way, is only the heroine’s short name. 
She is really Nodiejda Pavlovna; but possibly because it 
is not polite to sneeze in exalted circles her friends gene- 
rally use the abbreviated form, Altogether His High- 
ness Sandro is a powerful sketch of the Russian of many 
moods, savage, cynical, and tender by turns; but, in 
this case at least, with the good predominant. 
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